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TO MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The influence of this Association, to rise to its fullest 
measure, must consist in its ability to express the best 
professional opinion on matters within its sphere. That 
professional opinion, to be representative, must have been 
well sifted and formulated by discussion, continued through 
ample time and in all quarters of the college world. This is 
why the mechanism now to be provided is so important, — 
mechanism hitherto lacking. 

The mechanism, when completely organized, will consist 
of three main parts, local chapters or groups, national com- 
mittees, and a journal of communication. The local groups 
in each institution will evoke during the year all shades of 
opinion on all aspects of the topics needing deliberation and 
action. The national committees appointed on those topics 
will sift this mass of opinion and formulate the principal 
issues, for final decision at the annual meeting. And the 
monthly Bulletin will meanwhile serve as the organ of 
communication for reports and proposals, so that the diffusion 
and exchange of views will be extensive and uniform, and will 
insure that the final opinion be representative. 

It is towards this ultimate plan of mechanism that the 
officers propose to lay as broad a foundation as possible during 
the present year. 

The truth is that we are a single profession — the most 
responsible branch of that profession which Fichte forever 
exalted with his inspired essay on "The Nature of the Scholar." 
And, to adapt a phrase of his from "The Vocation of Man," 
"It is the vocation of our profession to unite itself into one 
single body, all the parts of which shall be thoroughly known 
to each other and all possessed of similar intellectual stand- 
ards." Yet hitherto, we have lived a separate life, each 
in his own particular acre of the field, be it history, psychology, 
geology, or the rest, and never united as a body of university 
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teachers. Some day, no doubt, this Association will be all- 
inclusive; its present requirement of a ten-years' apprentice- 
ship is but a provisional safeguard for manning the ranks 
first with the veterans. After the seniors have fully answered 
the call, the juniors also may well be summoned to enroll. 

Separated as we have been by the distinctions of our several 
sciences, and sundered as we still are and will be by distances 
of space and by independence of institutions, the professional 
bond of the University Scholar and Teacher must become 
and remain the strongest; for it is the one common and 
fundamental element in our careers. We need no charter 
to unite us ; this bond is stronger and freer than a chartered 
law. Circumstances, and the ripeness of the times, have 
destined us to this union. We follow here in the same 
evolution, of seven centuries ago, that brought together in 
one voluntary body, before any charter of king or pope, the 
magistri reverendi vita et doctrina clarissimi into a universitas 
at Paris; for they formally maintained their autonomy with 
the invocation of the principle : Societas voluntate firmatur. 

And this vocation of the scholar marks the broad scope of 
our activities. We are to formulate and inculcate acceptable 
standards of ideals and methods for all the work of our 
profession. Nihil humani — we are limited only to all that 
touches our vocation. And of this there is surely awaiting us 
a full measure for thought. Nearly thirty years ago Mr. 
Bryce wrote: "American universities show all the merits and 
all the faults of a development absolutely uncontrolled by 
government. . . . Accordingly, while a European ob- 
server is struck by their inequalities and by the crudeness 
of many among them, he is also struck by the life, the spirit, 
the sense of progress, which pervades them." The time has 
now plainly enough arrived for some conscious but voluntary 
and unofficial striving at self-examination and self-control by 
the universal body of the profession itself, through its own 
public opinion. 

It is fortunate that we are doing this ourselves, for ourselves. 
There is a telling passage in Mill's Autobiography where he 
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describes the healthful influence of De Tocqueville on his 
opinions, at a period when he and his fellow-reformers were 
prone to achieve their ideals by centralized governmental 
control. "De Tocqueville attached the utmost importance 
to the performance of as much of the collective business of 
society, as can safely be performed, by the people themselves, 
without any intervention of the executive government, either 
to supersede their agency or to dictate the manner of its 
exercise. ... He viewed this as a necessary protection 
against degenerating into the only despotism of which, in the 
modern world, there is real danger, — the absolute rule of 
the head of the executive over a congregation of isolated 
individuals, all equals but all slaves. " We here in this 
Association are to exemplify the beneficent Anglo-American 
tradition that we can best work out the demands of progress 
by voluntary self-control, invoking the force of professional 
public opinion. 

And so the initial theme returns : the task of this Associa- 
tion is to formulate, by deliberation, the best professional 
opinion on all that touches the public work of our career. 
And this formulation requires widespread and frequent 
deliberation throughout the year and among all members. 
And these deliberations will be guided by the systematic 
labors of the several committees, promoted by the circulation 
of a printed organ of communication, and focussed finally by 
the debates and the votes of each annual conclave. 

And so, in the words of Juvenal, 

"... Si consilium vis, 
"Monstro quod ipse tibi possis dare." 

J. H. WIGMORK 



